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For piople who are interested in or 
active in management or administration, the 
concept of leadership is important and 
relevant^ Those who want to become leaders 
nrust deal wj t^h 'sjpme ma jor i ssues or concerns 
such as: ^the proper exercise of authori ty i . 
effective delegation; goal settingr exercise 
of .control I assignment of responsibility; % 
performance evaluation; and group process 
fa'cil itation • These issues raise some 
bmsic initial questions: What is leadersh.lpi 
What is the "best" leadersbip style? What ' 
behaviors chapacterize a good leader? 
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Numerous . h iudi es , both theoretl tal 

and appHe 3 hf conducted in search 

of answers to th nd other questions, 

^ As a result much nformatlon 1s available 

t 

ab,qut leader^iiip* . In this module^ that 
information is presented In a way that will 
help you to understand the concept'^ of leader- 
ship and to identify* your "own leadership 
characteristics. - ' 

To begini let us take a look at the 
general concept of leadership? What is leader - 
ship ? (See Table I) 
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HISTORICAL LOOK AT LEADERSHIP' 



1. EARLIEST DEflNITlONS IDENTIFY LEADERSHIP AS A • . 
FOCUS cm GROUP PROCESS AND MOVEMENT. 

2. LATER, LEADERSHIP BEGAN TO BE CONSIDERED AS AN 
ART OF INDUCING COMPLIANCE. » 

3. THE MO^T, RECENT DEFINITIONS DESCRIBE LEADERSHIP IN 
TERMS OF POW^R AND ROLE DIFFERENTIALS, AND INITIATION 
OF STRUCTURE'. 
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tABLE I 



Historically, there has been'an evolution in 
how leadership is defined and described. The 
earl test defilll tions tended to identify leadership 
as a focus of group process and movement. The 
leader was seen as the focal, point of the group, 
who provided direction for other members,. Later 
definitions considered leadership as the art of 
Inducing compliaace of r;ubordinates; tme leader was 
seen as the person who possessed the at/ility to 
motivate members of a group in, order>^to attain the 
highest level of achievement and ca^operation with 
the least conflict. Jhe most reg/nt definitions 
describe^l eadershi p in..terms Q'-^^ower differentials/ 
role differentiation* and initiation of structure. 
These are the most loohi s tlcnted def i ni tlons ^ whi ch * 
suggest a scheme qf relationships defined by expecta 
tlons of both the leader and group members. 



The dictionary definition of leddership 
i nd1 ca tes that a leader is a person who leads 
or conducts^ who occupies a chief ? prominent 
place; who guidess directs or commands; who 
by force of IdeaSs character or geniuss or.*^ 
by Strength of will or administrative abtlity 
can arouset inciti and motivate people to a 
particular way of thinking or acting. 

Keeping these definitions in mind, one 
concludes that leadership 1s interactional 
and that It consists of a particular Individual 
on one hand and as a part of group process on 
the other.' (.See Table II) ' . . '• , 



LEADERSHIP CAN BE JDE|CRIBED' IN TERMS OF LE-ADER.. BEHAVIOR. 
LEADERSHIP CAN BE DESCRIBED AS A PROCESS WHICH ISlALWAYSi 
It RELATIVE TO A Si'TUATiqN' * . 

2, directed' TOWARD SOME GOAL* 

3. A SOCIAL INTERACTI-ON^ 

^. A POWER RELATIONSHIP - ' ' 



' " If we 1 eacfer ' behav lor t. we - , 

examine the attrlb^u.taC and actipns of the'^ 

person who Is abjie to focus or polarize the 

behavior of other persoris 1h^a gfou^'or 

.organization. Thus* the leade^^ is ^a person^ 

who can evaluate a situation^ balance ^the ^ 

conflicts arfU tension within thfe groLips^ and 
. ' . \ . - - ^ 

chann€l Indrvidual energies ,and needs toward 

some action. When one'looks at leadership 

in terms of leader behavior, one ma^ examine^ 

a^w^de var1ety..of positions and . functions^ 

including a figurehead leaders a sp^ecjflc 

position in an organizations a dictator 

ij ■ ' ■ 

possessed with sufficient power to force a 
" . ^ ^ ^ % 

'following, a charismatic leaders or an' 

Individual who has been designated a lender 
by voluntary action of the group. 



Howaver, defining leadepship by identifying 
^ a 1i,adir-"the person whose characteristics or 4 
behavior hpf a ditermlning effect on the 
behav1o^^;of otKer group members-nmay not^glye 
us much Insight into what protfessses and structures 
^llow. leadership to emerge and to be maintained* 
Ifs insteads we look at leadership as a process 
we look, at .the leadership pos^^lon as ^being the ■ 
N^ocus of specific group activities and of group 
change.^ From this point of. view, leadership 
Is not a set of Individual a.ttrlbutes or behaviors 
but rather a group of variables which describe 
Interactions within a group. - 




. . , 1 eadershi p ari ses if rom the 
Interaction between a person and 
a context* / It is different every 
timer sel dom does tt^flt a particu- 
lar model* Ultimately. , , leader- 
ship is best defined not by leader, \ 
but by thos^ the lea^der attempts ^to 
lead. Leadership is in the tyes of 
the led, \ 



- True leaders- . . emerge fromi and 
always return to, the.wants and needs 
of ^heir followers. They see their 
task as the recognition and mobili- 
zation of their followers' needs. 




(Burns t p. 48) 



Viewed as a prociss* leadership is always; 

1 . ReUtlve to j_ Situation 

Each specific situation Is influenced by. , 
the go^ls of the Institution, type of Jobs - 
to be donts and the personal 1 ties of the ~ r 
individuals who are mtmbefs of a group 
and individuals who occupy leadership'^ 
positions , ' ^ 

2 . Pi rected toward some goal 

How can anyone expect to work effectively 
without goals to accompl ish? Once a ' - 
specific goal or set of goals has been 
identif1ft|d, leadership is the behavior 
of the indivldLfal whose task is to dTrect ^ 
the efforts of others toward goal attai nmemt. 




A social i nteraction 
In order for the process of leader- 
ship to occur, there myst be a group 
of persons in some type of interaction* 
Social interaction refers to relation- 
ships between the leaders and subordinates 
role expectations and interpersonal 
relationships, 

£ power rel ationsh i p 

Power^ In this caset-is difined as . ^ 
the ability to cause; other persons --rH 
to adjust thilr behavior to conform 
with co^fTiunicated behavior patterns. 
Leadership only exists if-thire is 
legitimate power. 



HoK dots leadtrship differ from managernent 
of adm1n1strat1on7v (Set Table III) To lead 
Is to engage 1n an, act which initiates a structure 
1n Interaction with others, A leader will con- 
tribuute ideass set goals, develop strategiesi 
and interact with others for effective accomplish- 
ment of goals, ^ To administer is to follow or to 
engage in an act which maintains a structure 
TnitlaMd by anp administrator puts 

into effect the policies and rules of an organized 
group. Once a group is organized^ even a temporary 
leader becomes an administrator * As such, the 
pei^son^ to whom the responsibility Is delegated 
engages in a series of actions that have been 
identified as the administrative process, .^ 
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DIMENCES "lONG XEADERS^IP, administration and MAGEnENT 



1. TO LEAD IS TO ENGAGE IN AN ACT WHI CH "iN ITI ATEiS A STRUCTURE 
IN INTERACTION WITH OTHERS, 

2, TO ADMINISTE'ft IS TO FOLLOW OR TO ENGAGE IN AN ACT WHICH 
•MAINTAINS A STRUCTURE"rNlTIATED BY ANOTHER, 



3. .'TO MANAGE IS TO PERFORM THREE FUNCTIONS: ADMINISTRATION^ 
PLANNrNS^ AND LEADERSHIPii 
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TABLE ILL 



It 1i .Important to stress that the. terms 
leadtr and adtni ntstrator^ are relative, for 
the administrator la not altogether passive 1n 
maintaining set procedure, nor is the leader 
necessarily always engaged in Initiating change 
The leader, however, is\ distinguished from the 
administrator since she\or He Is establishing 
new goals, structures, pi^ocesses and procedures - 
rather than impl emen ti ng tRe^ cury^^ 
goals and activities within the existing structurt 

Management is a more ger^ral tarm-^^^,^^ 
refers to a broad concept that contains three 
pa^rts. The^se are adm1n1strat1bn> planning, and 
'leadership. As you can see, both leadership and 
admin istrat ion are found within management* 



The coficapt of leadership as devilaped 

■ . 

by Kurt Lewin dtpends on seiing the Teader 
as rtlatlng to sttuatlonal variables. In 
tfie, 1940's, Lewin Introduced the triangle 
concept of Teadership to represent autocratic, 
democratic «nd laissez-fa1pe situations. {See 
Table IV) The triangle represents th^e relftlon^ 
ship of" similar itlw w^ di f f erervces be tWeen 
autocracy, "A"; Democracy^ --0"^ and Lai ssez-f a^re. 



"LF," An equilateral triangle is. used to " 
show the relationships ^between these three / 
styles of leadirship because by its nature tha 
points of an equilateral triangle are equaT ^ ■ 
distances a.parti therefore^ the repres,entat1on ' , 
of the^thrjee styles of leadership become equidistant 
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LEWIN'S TRIANGLE 



A. AUTOCRATIC 



C. 




IS PRrMARY 



LEADER HAS CONTROL 
SITUATIONS FOR USE ARE WHEN: 
4. . PEOPLi ARE DEPENDENT V 
B> DEtlSlONS ARE ALREADY MADE 
c: POSITIONAL OR EXPERT LEVIRAGE 
- ^ D, AN EMERGENCY SITUATION EkISTS 

3, ADVANTAGES S ^ , 
=.^__^..„l_A.iLR0LES ARE CLEARLY DEFINED 

B, LEADER IS GIVEN TOTAL CONTROL TO ACCdMPLISH 
GOALS 

4, . DISADVANTAGEI ALL RESPONSIBILITY AND DECISION- 
" F MAKING RESTS I N ONE INDI VIDUAL ° 

B>DEMOC^TIC \ 



LAISSEZ-FAIRE 
1. 



3. 



4. 



i: 



' 3. 



4. 



PARTICIPATION BY GROUP MEMBERS 
SITUATIONS EOR USE ARE, WHENf 
A, AUTONOMY/WTTHIN JOBS 

BV GROUP COOPERATIOr AND -PARTICIPATION IS ESSENTIAL 

Cr CREATIVITY IS ENCOURAGED"^"^~-=_ ' ' ' 

D. PEOPLE ARE INDEPENDENT ^^^^-^^^ - 

ADVANTAGES 1 ' 

A. ' EASE OF MANAGEMENT .'. 

Bi MANAGERIAL DECISIONS ARE IMPROVED IN QUALITY 

C, ECONOMY- IN TIME AND. MONEY ' ' 

Di GROUP COHESIVENESS ' _ 

D I SADVAWTAGE : ' CONTROL OF- B EHAV rOR~D¥PlNDS' UroN^OUP 

ITSELF 70 BE MOTIVATED 



MAXIMUM 
MINIMUM 

SITUATIONS 



A, 



PERSONAL freedom; 
LEADER PARTICIPATION 
FOR USE ARE WHEN: 
PROFESSIONAL 
HIRED TO PER- 



B 



JOB 

QR NO DIRECTION IS 



SKILLED OR 
PEOPLE ARE 
FORM A 
LITTLE 
, NEEDED 

ADVANTAGE: MAXIMUM PERSONAL 
FREEDOM ALLOWED WITH MINIMUM 
INTERFERENCE : 
DISADVANTAGE: REQUIRES 
SKILLED^ COMPETENT PEOPLE 
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According to Dr. Lewins.^the chaVactek^lstips of the 
et types of leadership" styles are: \ ^ 
1, Autocratic V / 

The autocratic^or authoritarian .styl e is 
one in whi^h the leader has complete control. 
Al 1 deterniinattons of'p^liciesi techniques and. 
activities are dictated by the leader. Behavior 
IS controlled through power. Although, in Its., 
extremi form the autotratic style of leaderships;^ 
attem'pts to hold unTimited and independent 
authority over a group, autocracy dn and of Itself 
is not necessarily bad and sometimes may be v 
unavoidable or essential for action,, , ' \ ^ - * 
This style is usuaTTy used in the followi/ng^^ ^ 
si'tuajtionsj - - ' . ' 

a. 'Wh.$n peopl e. are dependent ' ° ^^ . ^ 4 
Some people need and are highly dependent:;: 
---^^^^^ \ff¥^aXrefiOTi;ta guidance of 




When diclslons art alrtady made * 
.When policies and procedures for a specific 
artion have already been determined and 
formulated^ 1t is assumed that the goals 
have been set and are ^binding. .Jhe task^^^^^ ^ 
then 1s to communicate and enforce these 
policies, * Another example of thls^lfr a 
situation where work' specifications and 
routines exist. The leader's Job Is one of 
quality control and maintenance of standards. 
When positional or. expert leverage Is primary 
In some si tuatldns i 1 t 1 s netfessary for a 
technical or highly skilled Individual to 
operate , , , , \ 
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r. 



d . ^ W h e n a r^e m t r fl e n c y s i t u a t i o n o x 1 s t s - 

When quick and, daclsiVe rctioi^^^^^^ bt 

taken, a leadtr must exert auth an 
■ . . . ' • ° ' ' ' ■ 

initiati appropVlate action to respond to 

an ImrnedtBte situation. ^ 

Advantages o# the autocratic leadershi p style 
are that roles are objectrvely and .clearly defined 
SO that^ ^gople' know exactly what behavior 1s. - " 

e)fpected and th| t the 1 eadar .1 s gfven^^^ort^l .control ' 

' ■> ^ ' ■ ■ " ^ ^. ^ • ^ ^ ^ ■= " 

of the situation so may make dectsloni and act 

1n the manntr he cTr she feels Is best. This, of 

c^oursa, could turn out to be a disadvantage sinte 

nil responsibility and dec1'sion^mak1ng-is ctnter-ed 

on one individual . ' \ 





Democ 




characteristic of the democratic leadership style. 
In this situation, the leader ^functi ons with the 
group Members contribute their ideas^ feelings 
and preferehces. They Help select goal^ and 
plan acti.vltleSM All policies are a matter of - 
group discussion aad decision which Is encouraged 
and assi^sted by the leader, ^ Other chai^acterlstics 
of this partifiular Tea.dershi p . styl e are: coopera- 
tive behavior; use of Informal , permissive proce- 
dures^ objectivity* and, feelings of group solldar- 

The democratic 1 eadership^ styl e. is best used, 
jn situations when there is a great deal of auto- 
nomy within JobSs grou*p cooperation and participa-. 
tion is essentiali creativity Is encouraged, and 
people are Independent. . ,^ 




Some advantages of democratic leadership are^ 

a. Ease of management 

Less close supervision 1s needed. Authority 
and acceptance ^tb diffused through the group 
so resistance is limited, 

b. Managerial decisions are Improved in quality, 
c* Economy in time and money 

There Is a greater interest and motivation of 
team members 1n reaching the goal, 
d. Group cohesiveness 

As a result of democratic leadership and 
group partici patloris there seem to be 
smoother rel ationsh 1ps among group members 
0 which result in less absenteeism and turnover. 

However, the democratic style does endeavor to ^ 
control behaviors but this mode of control relies 
upon the group Itself, The control is not independent 
of the group but rather makes use of motivational' 
forces within the grout)* 
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3 , La i ssez-f ai re 

The laissez-faire style of leadership offers 
complete freedom for group or individual decision 
with a minimum of'leader participation* The 
leader may be present to give Information when th 
group asks for 1ti however^ he. or she does not 
plan pollcle^i set goals, or arrange si tuations 
so that goals can be achieved, this leadership 
style Is effective In situations where pro- 
fessional people are hired for jobs that require 
little or no direction such as the job of a ^ 
college professor or a physic^an. . ! 

An advantage of the laissez-faire style is- 
that people are permitted maximum personal free-- 
dom with a minimum of interference. In order for 
this to works skilled and competent people are 
needed who possess the ability to work indepen- 
dently. There Is a reliance on the autonomous 
charactiri sti cs of the group. 

31 
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The terms autocracy and democracy coincide with leadership 
as it is characterized in two political systems. Autocracy 
represents a political system such as that controlled by 
Hitler where one individual was in control of the total 
situation^ while democracy is demonstrated by the political 
system in the United States where citizens are given a vote 
which allows participation in bottt law and decision-making, 

Lai ssez-faire j howevers does not represent a political 
system but a set of principles or policies which may operate 
within any political system. La is^sez-falre does not mean a 
lack of structure or lack of leadership but refers to a con- 
dition of maximum personal freedom. 

None of the three leadership styles exists as an absolute 
or extreme form^Rathers characteristics of u; style are ^ 
present to a degree In each situation that rfcijuires some type 
of leadership* Using Lewin's triangle, a person would find 
a specific area in the triangle between the three points 
hat most accurately represents his or her personal leadership . 



While Lew1n used a triangle to represent the concept 
of leaderships leadership may also be seen as a conti n umTi 
of leader behaviors. (See Table V) This approach, which ^ 
attenipts to Integrate various ideas about leadsrship, 
was . developed by Robert Tannenbaum and Warren H. Schmidt. 
They see leadership as a continuum of behaviors ranging 
from leader-centered strategies to group-centered 
strategies. 

In this model p the leader's choice of strategies is 

influenced by a number of forcesi^ those within the 

leaden those within the groupi and those of the situation 

1. Forces w.tthin the leader are the leader's value 
systemi toTerance for ambiguityi and assessment 
of the leader's and the group ' s 'competence * 

2.. Forces in the group are the group's or group mem- 
bers' needs for dependency or independency, 
desire to assume res ponsibll i ty i interest irf the 
\/ jobi knowledge and experiences and expectations* 

3, Forces in the situation include the type of 

organizations incl udi^ng '1 ts specif tc ^val ues and» 
goals; -the nature 'of the taski and tlme'^ con- 
straints . ' \ , \ 
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CONTINUUM OF LEADER BEHAVIOR 



autocratic 
(Leader-centered) 



democratic 
(group-centered) 



LEADER AUTHORITY- 



QROUP FREEDOM 



1. 



LEADER 

decides;, 

ANNOUNCEe 
DECISION 



2. 



"sells" 
decision 

TO GROUP 



3, 



ANNOUNCES 
DECISION^ 
PERMITS 
QUESTIONS 



4. 



PRESENTS 

TENTATIVE 

DECISION^ 

CONSULTS 

GROUP AND 

DECIDES 



5. 



PRESENTS 
PROBLEM^ 
ASKS FOR 
IDiASj 
DECIDES 



6, 




PRESENTS 

PROBLEM 

AND 

BOUNDARIES^ 

GROUP 

DECIDES 



7,. GIVES GROUP AS 
MUCH FREEDOM 
AS HE OR SHE 
HAS TO DEFINE 
PROBLEM AND 
DECIDE 



3C 



\ 



TABLE V 



» ' . 37 



0 
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The Tannenbaum-Schmidt model describes the degree 
of authority exercised by leaders and the degree of 
participation ^by group .members , The diagonal 
line from left to right represents progression from, 
autocratic, to democratic leadership or from leader- 
centered strategies to group-centered strategies* 
Leader behaviors range from the leader making all 
decis ionSj consul ting with the group prior to decision 
making, asking for ideas, to allowing the group to . 
define the problem and decide. ^, h ' 

For example, a person occupying a leadership, 
position who makes all the decisions and presents the 
outcome from these decisions to the group would plot 
his or her behavior at the far left of the continuum;' 
which represents ieader-centered or autocratic 
behavior* On the other hands a person who looks at 
alternatives, presents tentative dicisions ^ then con- 
sults the group before deciding would be represented 
by the center of . the continuum^ hal f-way between * 
autocratic and democratic styl^teSi which 1s between 
total liader authority and total group freedom, 

3S . ■ . , ■ / 



Unlike Lew1n*s Triangle or Tannenbaum and Schmidt 
Continuum of Leader BeHavlor, another way to look at 
leadership is to^ describe leader behavior as a 
function of perception. The f eel 1 ngs , ball efs » 
condltipns^ and understandings of. a person constitute 
the directing forces of his or her behavior. To 

: .. . , ^ . * 

further ixplain th^s, we will lopk at a modified 
version of the managerial grid designed by Robert 
Blake and Jane Mouton of Ohio State University. 
(See Table VI) ^ ^ . \ _ 

The managerial grid focuses on two concerns! 

1. The task > which represents ach1evemen;t of 
some specific goal; 

2. The worke r t'' which focuses on maintenance or 
strengthening of the group itself. 

The grid is made up of two axes. The, horizontal/ 

axis Is labeled "structure," which represents concern 

for production. The vertical axis Is labeled "con- 

slderation" to indicate concern for people. 



MANAGERIAL GRID 



MAJOR CQNCFRMS 

1. TASK - ACHIEVEMENT OF • 
- A SPECIFIC GOAL 

•2, WQEKEE - STRiNGTHENING OF 
• • THE WORK GROUP 



o m 

UJ o 

ft- i-i 
o a 

fiC in 

UJ z 

CJ o 
z U 

U 



DOMINANT 



2.5 



LO 





INFORMAL 






krEOP.LE""0R I ENTED/ 

HIGK 
CONSIDERATION 
LOW 

STRUCTURE 


(DEMOCRATIC" 

team-oriented) 

HIGH 
STRUCTURE 
. HIGH 
CONSIDERATION 




EASY- 
GOING 


(LAiSSEZ-FAIRE) 

LOW . 
STRUCTURE 
' LOW / 
CONSIDERATION 

i-1 / . ' " ■ ■ 


(autocratic 
task-oriented) 

HIGH ' 
STRUCTURE 
HIGH 
CONSIDERATION 





1.0 



2,5 



FORMAL 



^.0 



concern for production 
- (structure) 



I ■ 



TABLE VI 



.On each axis Is a scale from 1 to 4. This grid allows the pVottIng of a leader 
^behavioral; description "In terms of people or task orlentatloni using both the - 
:hor1zontal and vertical . axes . Thus, a leader's behavior can be described by 
.any numerlcaV combination from 1-1 to 4^4. (See Table VII)" ' After answering a 
questionnaire, a person will plot his or her style on the grid. The^plotted- 
.point. will fall In the quadrant which best describes that Individual's 
Style at the time, the questionnaire was' completed. 

T-V People-arlented stvle places high attention on satisfying the personal 
needs of the Individuals. . 

4-4 Democratic mariagerlal stvle is team-oriented ;where there Is a relatiori- 
shlp of trust and respect between the management and workers. 

^■1 yissez-fjjre style has . 1 ow 1 nvol vement by management with people as 
well as task. Note that this definition differs from Lewln'i In that 
- It implies more a lack of leadership than niaximum. individual freedom. 

4-1 Autocratic is task-oriented management style where-the conditions of 
work are so arranged that the human elemehts interfere to a minimum . 
degree. ■ 

. For further understanding, an activi ty using, the managerial grid has been 
prepared for use with this learning mpdule. (Please complete Activity 1 be^re 
Continuing in this modul e. ) . \^ 

■■- ■ : ' ■ ■ ■ ' , ' ■ ^ ■ ^ \ 



MANAGERIAL GRID QUADRANTS 



1. ' 1-M PEOPLE ORIENTED 

HIGH CONSIDERATION^ LOW STRUCTURE 

2. M-A DEMOCRATIC 

HIGH STRUCTURE^ HIGH CONSIDERATION 

3. i-1 LAISSEZ-FAIREv , 

LOW structure!, low 'CONSIDERATION 

4. 4-1 AUTOCRATIC 

HIGH STRUCTURE^ LOW CONSIDERATION 
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TABLE yil 



■■.=■■ ■ . ■ . ^' * ■ 

. ' , 0 

In addition to looking at 1 eader behavior as a function 
of perceptioni one should also look at motivation. Moti- 
vation is something that prompts a person to act in a. 
certain way* It consists of =the needs a^ ptrsbn , brings to* | 
a situation and what the situation brings to, the person, 
A key to good leadership is being able to identify a -per- 
son's mo t1 vations and to relate these 'need^S to an organi- 
zation's goats* Two schol ars concerned w1 th motivation 
^ are Maslow with his Hierarchy, of Needs and McGregor with ' 
his Theory X-Theory Y model, 

, Maslow 's theory of motivation asserts that human 
motives emerge, In a sequential pattern a^ccording to a 
hierarchy of five need levels: physiological , security, 
socials esteem, and self-actualization. As early as 1954, 
Maslow suggested that a leader's style, could be^dentlfled 
by. discovering the level(s) jpf the hierarchy of needs at ^ \ 
which he or she /unctloni. ^ 



According to Maslow, people havt an Inborn- 
tendency to make the most of their posslbll 1 ti as . 
He distingu Ishes between higher and lower needs In 
a hierarchy that leids toward self-actualization* 
(See Table VIII) The five levels which he Identifies 



1. Physiol oglcal : These Include such needs as 
food s alfi water, rest and. warmth* 

2. Securl ty : Human beings seek security from 
the hazards of their environmenti as do all 
oif^ganisms/ Ampng these desires are shelteri 
clothings safety, and stabil ity* , 

3. Social : People want the affection of relatives 
and friends • They al so wish to; Iden t1 fy w1 th 

- one or several social groupSi such as a family, 
a faculty, club or church, Friendships as well, 
as belonglngness fihd approval are Important. 

■ .■ _ ^ \ ■ . ■ - ■ 

4. Esteem : Individuals tend seek status and 
careers that have prestige. In addition, they 
are motivated in the direction of self-esteem 
through competjsnce and recognition, ^ , 

5. Sel f-actual 1 zation : \Sel f-actuaTization is the 

1 nbo rn tende ncy to ma ke t he most of one'r poss'1 
/ bil i ties as a person* It 1s a process which ^ 
represents recognition of one's full potential. 



. =■ ■■ -v. 

■ ■ . ? ' 

" . ' ' ' ' ■ ' ^ i: 

Maslow ftils that for a specif 1q individual at; 
1 given polntln time one class of needs will be 
more important than any other. As those needs , 
become satisfied, needs at the next level become 
stronger. It is also assumed that once a heed is 
satisfied it decreases in strength. For example, : 
.when security needs are satisfied, not only do 
security needs decrease, but social needs Increase. 

For. persons in leadership positions, it Is ,i 
essential to know the need levels of their personnft 
because it makes no sense to motivate at the esteem] 
level when the wdrkers are Insecure, or to motivate 
rv at. the security 1 evel tf -the workers are seeking { 
- '( self-esteem. The focus should be on growth from 
whatever level people are at presently. 

Like Maslow, McGregor based his theory on the .' 
view that a leader's style can be described 
according to the basic assumptions he or ihe holds ;' 
about people and human ■motiyation. McGregor estab-r 
llshed a continuum based,on what he saw as two 
opposing assumptions, which he labeled Theory X 
and Theory. Y (See, Table IX) 

■ . ■ . ■." 43 ;\ : 



MCGREGOR'S ASSUflPTIONS ABOUT HUriAN MOTIVATION 



THEORY X 



PEOPLE HAVE AN INHERENT DISUIKE 
FOR WORK AND WILL AVOID IT IF 
POSSIBLE. 

BECAUSE OF THIS DISLIKE FOR 
HORK^ PEOPLE MUST BE DIRECTE'D^ 
COERCED^ ANtf THREATENED TO DO : 
WORK. 

PEOPLE PREFER TO BE DIRECTcD^ 
WISH TO AVOID RESPONSIBILITY 
AND HAVE LITTLE AMBITION. 



THEORY Y 



1, USE OF PHYSICAL AND MENTAL EFFORT 
. 'IN WORK IS AS 'NEURAL AS PLAY OR RES 

2, PEOPLE WILL EXERCISE SELF-DIRECTION 
IN WORK TO, WHICH THEY ARE COMMITTED. 

3, PEOPLE WORK FOR REWARDS ASSOCIATED 
WITH ACHIEVEMENT. : /= 

. 4, PEOPLE LEARN'TO ACCEPT AND SEEK' 
r RESPONSIfllLITY, 

5, GIVEN THE OPPORTUNITY^ PEOPLE LIKE 
TO USE IMAGINATION^ INGENUITY^ AND 
CREATIVITY IN WORK. 



Theory X reprtstnti tiraditional assumptions; that 
1* The averagt person has an inherent dislike ' 
of. work and will avpid 1t if possible. 

2. Because of this dislike of work* most people 
must be CQerced, controlled, directed and 
threatened In ord^r that they put forth^ 
adequate effort toward the achievement of 

. oj!gtfnizationa1 objectives^ \ 

3, The. average person prefers to -be di rec ted , 
wishes to avoid responslbil ity, has rela- j 
tively^ 1 1ttl e ambition s ; and wants security ■ 
above all. 



0^ the othtr hand, Theory Y holds that 1t is possible 

to have a f 1 exrbl e stfTjcture' and that: . 

1." The'expendlture of physical and mehtal effort in 
^ ^ . , w as natural as/pl ay- or= restV 

^~"2^~-^|xternal control and the threat of punishment are 
. not the only (neans for -bringing about ef^oi't 
toward organlzationar objectives. People will 
exercise self-direction and self-control in the 
service of objectives to wHich they, are committed. 

3. dommltment to objectives Is a'function of the 
rewards associated wi tti their acftieveittent. The 
most significant' of such rewarjds {¥or instance* 
the" sat1sf.action of esteem and'self-actuallzation 
needs) can be direct products of effort directed 

^ tdWard oraani^attonal objectivesj 

4. The average person. 1 earns, under» proper conditions', 
. . not only to accept, but to seek responsibility; and 

■ ■ ■ • ■ \- ' .. ..um 

5. The capacity to exercise a relatively higff' degrei- 
of Imagination. ^Ingenuity , and creatisilty . in the ' 
identification of organizational,,- problems Is 

. I widely distributed in the population. 
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^Hebry )C Itad^rs ftel that ptople are basfcaTl^i 
lazy ^Ith a Ul si 1 ke for work and see thair Job's as 
ma^1 ng\l ndlvldual s r,espons1ble for functions and 
havl ng to coercii directs and threaten those Indi- 
Ytdual s, V Theony^Y TeaderSs on the other hand, agree 

Will not be trulo^ free until 
a highly deslrabl e activity. 



that the Avtrage person 



they view their 



as 



They^^see their jofas/as making gif^oaps responsible for . 

objectives and, left^to their own deyices , 'wil 1 proceed 
' with accompl ishment flf that goal, ^ 

McGregor U \Theory X-Theory Y conceptual ^ 
/also hlghl-lghts the inherent complicity of human 

behavior, Peopli are. not motivated by a single - 

dflvirig force. Ins,teads ptople seei many sa,t1sfaa:^1oriiS^ 
.and these needs are dynamic, changing as' peopl e . grow 



/ 



and develop. ^This .fact reinforces the nted for. 
fleKiblii, adaptive behavior on the leader ■ s part for 



differential leadership stylis. 
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Por fLUrther understanding of Theory X-Theory Y, an 
activity has Been prepared for use with this learning 
module, (Please complete Acti vi ty 1 1 before continuing 
in'^this module.) 

The following chart shows a comparison of both 
Maslow's and"^ McGregor ' s motivational theories. 
(See Table X) 

Theory X v1ev^fs .peopl e on leyel one and two of Mas- 
low's Hierarchy I while Theory Y assumes personal develop- 
ment at least on the social level and progress 1 ng 
toward self-actualization, . 
; Leadership may also be seen as occurring in a social 
system and one may study that social system In order to 
understand the process of liadership. The term social 
system refers not only to society or a large group of 
individuals but also to any series of relationships 
among people, A social system can be described as the 
actlvitleSi interactions, and sentiments of the group 
members, together with the mutual relations of these . 
el emei^ts wi th one another during the time the group! 
Is active. 
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A modal descrlbTng leadarshlp as a process within a 
social system was developed by Getzels and Guba 1n 1957. 
(See Table XI) They see a social system as being com- 
posed of two kinds of phenomena, the normative (nomotheti 
dimension) and the personal (ideographic dimension). 
According to the model, each component Interacts with the 
other to produce observed social behavior in a specific, 
social system. 

The normative or nomothetic dimension deals with 
1 ns t1 tutibns , their rol es and rol e expectations that 
fulfill the goals of the system. An institution 1s any 
group which is composed of pedple who have been s true- • 
turally organized into roles. Rol es represent positlonst 
offices^ or status within an Institution, In order to 
guarantee the attathment of institutional goals and 
objectives, the people in specif 1c.. rol-es have sped fie." , 
institutional rol e expectatiofis . . 



57. 
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GUBA-GETZELS 
SOCIAL SYSTEM MODEL 



NORMATIVE (NOMOTHETIC) DIMENSION 



SOCIAL 
SYSTEM 



INSTITUTION- 
'S 



INDIVIDUAL- 



ROLE- 



personaLity- 



EXPECTATION 



NEED-DISPOSITION 




SOCIAL 
BEHAVIOR 




PERSONAL' (ideographic) DIMENSION 
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Getzels and Guba point out that Institutional expectations alone do not 
define behavior; if they did, all Individuals in given roles would behave 
alike. Instead* individual variables also affect behav1ors--what the researchers 
have labeled the "ideographic'* dimension. The ideographic dimension 1s made 
up of individuals with their own personaTI t i es and needed is pos itions (preferences, 
attitudes, interests, physical needSp etc) who Inhabit the system. The interactions 
of these people within both the nomothetic and ideographic dimensions compose 
what is called social behavior . This behavior may be understood as a combination 
of both normative ' and personal dimensions. That is, behavior Is affected by 
Institution, role, and expectati on together with Individual, personality and 
need-di s posi tlon • ^ 
" According to this model, any kind of be'havlor is a result of Influence from 
DOth personal and normative dimenstons, and performance within a social system 
Is caused by Interaction between role and personality.'^ Thus, the proportion of 
role and personality will determine specific behavior and will vary with each 
specific system, Institution, role and personality involved-. 
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As you can see by .the theoriiS presented, 
researchers no longer explain leadership solely 
in terms of the Individual or the group. ^ It is 
generally accepted that the demands of a given 
situation often require an Individual to occupy 
a leadership position. This individual is expected 
to p3ay a role that differs from the roles of 
other group members, , 

^Conclusions from the theories prese^nted con- 
cerning the nature of leadership may be summarized 
as fol 1 ows : - 

1. Personal characteristics of an Individual 
do not completely explain the phenomena of 
leadership. ; 

2. Leadership consists of a relationship between 
an inrflj^ldual and group according to the 
needs of a specific situation, 

3. The demand for a particular lea^dershlp style 
will vary according to each situation ahd 
tfiB Individuals Involved In leadership pbsl- 
tlons or as memberc o1^ the group. 



This module on leadership was intended to 
help you increase your understanding of leader- 
ship theories and alternative leadership styles, 
as well as aid in assessment of your own leader- ' 
ship style. It is hoped that as a result of 
reading this i nf orma tion and completing the activi- 
ties, the reader will more fully appreciate his 
or her individual style and capitalize on stren*gths 
in order to increase effectiveness for working 
productively and In harmony with others. 
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\ ACTIVITY I 
\ Page 1 of 4 



BEHAVIORAL' CHARACTERISTICS 
RATING FORM 



ffame of parson biing rated: 



Directions: Circle one of the numbers to indlGate how you see the person you are ratina 
For exampl e i ^ - 

Dominant 1. 2 ^ 4 Easy-going 

The rater here decided that the person he/she was rati ng' was more easy-going than 
B dominants but .not easy-going enough to rate a 4, 



ErJc 



1 . 


Appears confident 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Reserved 


2. 


Passfve 


1 


2 : 


3 


4 


Aggressive 


3. 


Responsive 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Sel f-contro 1 1 ed 


4. 


Easy-going 


1 


2 


,3 


4 


Dominant 


5. 


Takes charge 


1 


2. 


3 


4 


Goes al ong 


6. 


Formal 


1. 


2 


3 


4 


Informal 


7. 


Disciplined 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Spontaneous 


8. 


Communicates readily 


1 


2 


■ 3 


4 


Hesitant communi ca tor 


9.,, 


Accepting 


1 


2 


3 


4 


ChaT 1 englng 


10. 


Appears fUnorganized 
Initiates social contact 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Appears organized 


11,. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


^Lets others initiate 


12. 


Asks questions 


1- 


2 


•'. 3 


4 


Makes statements 


13. . 


Overbearing 


1 


2 




4 


Shy 



.ACTIVITY I 
' Page 2^ of 4 



14^ 


Ristrved 


. . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Fun loving 


15. 


Apptars activl 




1 


2 


3 


4 


Appears thoughtful 


.16. 


RtlaXed 




i 


2 


, 3 


4 


Assertive 


1 t: 


' Withhol ds feel 


ing \ 




Z 


3 


4 


Exp^resses feel ing 


T8. 


Relationship oriented 


.. 1 


2 


3 


4 


Task oriented 


19. * 


Rushy 




1 


2 


3 


4 


Sentl e 


20. 


Discrimi hati ng 


1 . 


2 


3 


4 


Impul s i ve 


21 . 


Extrovert 




1 


2 


.3 


4 


Introvert 


22. 


Warm 




^^ 


2 


3 


4 


Cool , 


23. 


Subtle 




' 2 


3 


4 


Direct 


24. 


.Distant 




1 


2 


3 


4 


Close 


25. 


States information 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Saves information 


26. 


Quiet , , ; ., 




.1 


2 


3 


4 


Talkative 



: Developed by\' 'Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory^ Portland, Oregon, 19 
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MOro SHE' 



PpBingit / Easy " go tog 
Tq Ipoata die ptrssn m tht D^iMit:/ 

I'^flCiiig Fsm on At Ito^ follo^rti^ 



1. 
5, 
8. 
11. 

13/ 

21. 
25. 



4. 

9. 
12. 
16. 

26, 



Sim #2 



I its #1. ^ • 

CSiB,^l)-^ 35 - (S^ ^2) • 



16 - 



oosT^pondtag to tile score above j 

T 7 ? ? 4' " 



4 
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To lecaEi ^© pmdm on Ae F^^l/Infarnml 
S^ei pliLoe the ratto^ frcBi the 

en tine follgirti^ tiie cs^ei^^Kiir^ 

qy^tion nAss belot/^t 



6, 

7. 
14. 
17. 
20. 
24. 



3. 
10. 
18.^ 
22, 



Bm #2 



Sua 1^1 



(Sim fa) + 20 - (Siin m - 



Plaee si X on tfie v^^^ 
icali eorrespondtof to tie 
score Aove. / 



DOMINANT 



f 10 - _ 

4y 
3" 
2- 

1^^ - 



4.0 
3,25 

2.5 
1J5 



A 



V 



FORMAL 



* iASY 
^ GOING 



70 



50 



ACTIVITY I 
Page 4 pf 4 



CHARACTERISTICS OF EACH BEHAVIORAL STYLE AT BEST 



Asks WHO? (personal question) 
Decisions easny mada and easily changed 
Warms f r1 endl y . ' 

Fl exibl e 
Persuasive 

Imaginative and creative 

Insightful 

Out frant, forceful 

Communicates wel 1 

Enthusiastic 



asks WHY? (personal * non-goal question) 
Decisions are agreeable to others 
Good 1 Istener 
Friendly 
Non-competi t1ve 

Values, c^losep lasting friendships 
Allows others to Initiate 
Puts others at ease 
Willing to take direction 
LI kes a human angl e: 



Asks WHAT? (results-oriented question) 

Decisions made easily and rapidly 

Strong-willed 

Performs to capacity 

Quickly responds 

Competitive 

Persistently thorough • 
Eagerly ambitious 
Uses time wel 1 

L 1 kes workabl e and 1 oglcal sol u tions 
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- Asks HOW? (technical 1 analytlcar 

questions) 

- Hesitant decision maker 

- Thrives on data, facts and concepts 
-Systematic and orderly 

- Quiets non- threatening . 

- Allows others to initiate 

- Problem-sol ver 

- Goal oriented* but s 

- Persistent 

- Serious 



and carefully 
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ACTIVITY U ..... , ^ ' i 

Page 1 of 5 1 
■ ATTITUDES INFLUENCINS LEADERSHIP STYLES '\ 

There are no right or wrong answers. Ws are interested 1n your opinion, about the statements 
that follow. ^ „ 

1." The averagi human being prefers to be dlrectid; wishes to avoid responsibility, and has 

relatively little ambition. I 



Strongly . Agreed Undecided Ulsagrea ^ Strongly 

Ag^ee . . — ^ ^^.^^l.^^ " r ^' ; Disagree. 



\ 



2,- Leadership skills can be acquired by most people ragar^less of their particular inborn 

traits and abilities. ' - 

* ' " -- .. ^ ■ ^ ' . " 

V, ^ ft ro n g 1 y Agree " . Undecided Di sagree Strongly 

Agree . ■ Disagree 

3- The'use of rewards (paV, promotion, etc.) and punishment (failure to promote, etc.) is not 
\ the best way« to get subordinates to do their work. 



, \ strongly Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 

\Agree ^ Disagree 

' - N ■ ' ..." ■ * 

4. jn\a work situation, if the subordinates cannot influenct me then I lose some' 1 nf 1 uence 

on "them . . ; - ' 



ACTIVITY II 
Page 2 of 5 



A good laadar should give detaned and complftt 1rrs tructions to subordinates, rather, 
than giving them merely general d1rect.fpns and depending upon their initiative to work out 
the detail s . 



Strongly 
Agree 



Strongly 
D1 sagree 



Agree Undecided " D1 sagree 

Group goal setting offers advantages that cannot be obtained by individual goal setting 

Undecided 



Strong] y 
Agree 



Agree 



Di sagree. 



Strongly 

Disagree 



A superior should give subordi nates only that Information which Is necessary for them, 
to do their immediate tasks. ^ 



Strongly 
Agree - 



Agree 

8. The superlorVs authority over 



Strongly 
Agree 



Agree 



ERJC 



Stnongl y 
Di sagree 



Undecided D i s a g r e e 

subordinates in an organization is primarily economic. 



Undec Ided 



Di sagree 



Strongly 
Di sagree 



ACTIVITY 11 1 ' 
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- . I ■ ■ . " . ' ■ 

; CALCULATION TABLE FOR "ATTITUDES INFLU£NCING LEADERSHIP STYLE" 



Directions .Using -CLuestions T ''through 8 , ci rcle the word in the appropriate column for items 
, marked l"strongly agree," "undecided," and "strongly disagree." ^ 



Iuestion; 

^ ■ 


STRONGLY AGREE 


UNDECIDED 




STRONGLY DISAGREE 


1 . ^ 


conservativi 


middl e of 


the 


road 


liberal 


2. 


1 Ibiral 


middl e of 


the 


road 


conservative 


3. 


1 i btral r 


middl e of 


the 


road ' 


conservative 


4. . 


1 Iberal 


middl a of 


the 


road 


conservative 


5. 


conservative ' 


middle of 


the 


r^ad 


liberal 


.6, : ' 


^ 1 1 beral 


middle of 


the 


road 


conservative 




conservati ve 


middl e of 


tjie 


road 


1 iberal 


B. , • . 


GOnservatlve 


middle of 


the 


road 7 


/ - 1 iberal J 



Five to eight items In the ibery^v" ^Urilddle- of^'the road, " or "conierva t1 ve" categori es are a 
strong 1 ndlcatlon 'of your managerial styles This Is the style that you will project most of 
thi time . \ ' " ^ 



ACflVltY II 
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Briif out31rva ""of Thiory X and'Theory Y as postul atid by the vl ate 'DO/ugl as Murray McGregor of 
the School of IndustrlaT Management at the Massachusetti Institute/of Technology/ 



Theory X - Conservative 

tonservative leaders :a(ihere to the' fol l owing 
Ithrfe propos^tlonsr 

Mahagement 1s responsible for organizing 
the elements of productive eriter^rlse-- 
money s Fiiaterlal Ssi fiqulRmentp .people--in 
the Interest of the organization 's eco'no,- 
mic ends, _ . ^ ^ / 

V \ • ^ . . : _ ^ ;v ^ ^ ^ ; ^ 

> with respect to people, this \% a process'^ 
of dJrectlnj. their efforts; moti Va t1 ng^ them^' 
controll 1r>g thelrj actions* and modifying 
their behavior to fit the nfe^ds of the 
organization . «f 

3. Iv Without this active i intervention by . 

management, people wo|jld be .passjve-^even 
res 1 s tan tr^to organi zatlonal needs 



Theory Y - Liberal . : . \ 

liberal leaders adhere to' the fol lowing ; 
three propositions: ; - ^ ' \^ ^ - , - 

1. Managemtnt 1s responsible- for organizing 
the elements of produdtive ente'rprlje-- 

, money, materialSp equipmerit, people--1n , ^ 
the Interest of the o^rganl zat1on*a ^ : \, 
econortfifc -ends , , \ ^ 

'! ^ ■ ' ^ . . ^ ' ^ s ^ 

2. . Pebple ar^ not by nature passive or resis*^ 

tant to Organizational fheeds . . Thi§y ,have%^* 
bjecQme so a^ a result of experience in 
^ .organizations. . ^ 

^ " ! '[ • ^.-^-/V . ^• - r . 

3. The Jmotlvationr the potintltl for develop-^^ 
lentpi jthe capacity for as|um1ng "resp^ns 1- ^'^ 
nl^ty, the readiness to; direct 'behavior ^ 

rd organfzjitional goal s are^all present 
eople* Management does- not pOt them 
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ACTIVITY 11 i 
Page 5 of 5 

Theory X Co nserva 1 1 ve| 

McQfegor says that managel^s use the 
conservative style because they make the 
following assuinptlQns about people: 

1* People are by nature indolent, 

2, They lack ambition, dislike re- ^ 
siponslb 11 ity j prefer to be led, 

3* They are sel f -centered * indifferent 
to organizational needs, 

4. They are by nature resistant to 
^ change, 

5- They are not very bright and lack 
creative potential. 



T heory Y LI beral ' 

McGregor says that managers used the 
liberal styl e because they make the 
following assumptions about people: 

1, People are ambitious, 

2, They seek responslbil 1 ty , 

3, They recognize and accept organlzat 
goal s . 

4, They are dynamic and flexible. i 

5, They are intelligent and possess 
. creative potential , 



onal 



Used with permission from: Mason Ha1re et al . Managerial Thinking (New York: John 

and Sons, Inc, 1966) , 
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